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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


SELECTED AND COMPILED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Catarrh, or Cold ; Epidemical Cold ; Distemper. 

Colds are very common, particularly in wet 
er cold weather; and though they are often 
thought of too little importance to require par- 
ticular attention, yet, by neglecting them, and 
suffering the animal to continue exposed to the 
weather, the most serious consequences may 
ensue. From such neglect we often find that 
the animal decays in flesh and strength, becomes 
hide bound, and has a rough staring coat; at 
length tubercles form in the lungs, the mesen- 
teric glands become enlarged, obstructing the 
passage by which nutriment is conveyed to the 
blood: this is succeeded by atrophy, consump- 
tion and death. It is highly important, there- 
fore, to attend to this disorder as soon as it is 
discovered ; and it is asserted that more good 
may be done by nursing, placing the animal in 
a warm Situation, giving him warm, nourishing 
fluids, such as gruel, infusions of malt, &c, than 
from any medical prescriptions. 

Colds are, at some seasons, so prevalent, as 
to be considered epidemic and infectious. On 
such occasions they generally occur with great 
violence, and are accompanied by fever, and, 
soon after the attack, by considerable debility. 

On the first attack, the animal appears dull 
and languid; the eyes are watery, and, some- 
times, partially closed; the appetite is dimin- 
ished ; and, most commonly, it is attended with 
cough. Swellings under or below the ears, 
difficulty in swallowing, and a discharge from 
the nostrils are not unusual symptoms of the 
complet. When catarrh prevails to this de- 
gree, it is generally named influenza, or distem- 
per, and has been thought contagious; but this 
opinion has not been proved to be true. 

With respect to the treatment of this disease 
Dr. White observes that the hot stimulating 
drenches, commonly recommended, are decid- 
edly improper. Bleeding at the commencement 
of colds is generally proper; the only circum- 
stance which indicates its impropriety, is* con- 
siderable weakness and low condition. The 
quantity of blood taken should seldom exceed 
two quarts. If the animal is costive, give a 
laxative drink; but if he purges or scours, give 
the following powder in gruel : 


Powdered ginger . 3 dr. 
Antimonial powder - 2 dr. 
Camphor - : 1} dr. 
Tincture of opium - 3 0%. 


To be repeated after eight or ten hours, should 
it be necessary. If there be any difficulty in 
eam ety. and particularly if it be considera- 
ble, the following liniment should be rubbed 
about the throat : 


Take of oil of turpentine and any common 


oil, of each - - 1 oz. 
Liquid ammonia, commonly called spirit of 
sal ammoniac - - 4 oz. 
Mix. 


In common colds, however, says Dr. White, 


FETE TIT 

were placed in a comfortable situation, and well 
attended to, medicine would be unnecessary. 
Even bleeding, in common slight colds, is sel- 
dom required; but should the animal, by a 
change of situation, become hot and feverish, 
should the eyes look red and the flanks move 
quickly, he should be bled freely ; and if in any 
degree costive, the laxative [hereafter mention- 
ed] should be given. When there are no fever- 
ish symptoms present the laxative should be 
mixed with some cordial medicine, such as an 
ounce of caraway seeds, and 3 or 4 drachms of 
ginger. 

* When the influenza, or distemper, has not 
been.attended to, or has been improperly treat- 
ed at an early period, the animal becomes ex« 
tremely weak, and every means must be em- 
ployed to recruit his strength. On such occa- 
sions a tonic [such as the first mentioned pre- 
scription] may be given twice or three times a 
day, which in conjunction with a warm nour- 
ishing diet, and careful attendance, may ulti- 
mately effect a recovery. 

If the animal should become costive, a mild 
laxative will be proper; about half a dose will 
be sufficient. If grass can be conveniently pro- 
cured, when the animal is kept under cover a 
moderate quantity will be useful. In favorable 
weather, the field is the best place ; but a shel- 
tered and warm situation should be chosen. 


LAXATIVE. 
Sulphate of soda (glauber’s salt) 1 Ib. 
Gruel - - - 1 qt. 
Powdered caraway seeds 1 02. 


Mix, for one dose. 

Whenever the disease appears to be epidem- 
ic, preventive means should be adopted, which 
is more particularly necessary when rain and 
cold winds prevail, Catarrh or cold is often an 
insidious complaint, and, if neglected, may pro- 
duce very serious consequences. 

Whenever caraway or any of the aromatic 
seeds are employed, they should not be pur- 
chased in powder, as they do not keep well in 
this form, 

Mr, Lawrence observes that “ The influenza 
or epidemic cold arises from frequent changes 
of the air, and the prevalence of north-east and 
easterly winds. As a great number, whether of 
men or animals, may be seized with this species 
of catarrh, at the same time and for the same 
cause, it has been supposed contagious, which 
indeed, may probably be the case in its invet- 
erate and putrid state, This disorder is most 
prevalent in the spring, which succeeds a mild 
winter, when particular care should be taken 
that cattle are not exposed to currents of air 
from the north-east. I have known a whole 
fold-yard of oxen, horses and cows, dangerously 
affected in one night,” 

Mr. Lawrence advises “if the animal shivers 
with cold, and has cold breath, give a quart of 
warm ale,* in which is infused a table spoonful 
of grated ginger, two of spirit of hartshorn, and 
one of laudanum, repeating it in six hours, if 
the chilly symptoms continue, allowing warm 
water and a deep bed of straw. If feverish heat 





“1am inclined to believe that if the animal 


comes on, give nitre in warm water: when 
fever becomes predominant, bleed two quarts, 
unless the animal be a milch-cow, which never 
ought to be bled but in extreme né@cesaity, and 
one ounce of cream of tartar, in three pints of 
warm gruel, sweetened with honey or treacie, 
[molasses.] On recovery of the beast, accus- 
tom it te the air by degrees, and notwithstand- 
ing having been nursed in the house, it will 
again become equally hardy as betore.” 


Peripnewmony, Pleurisy, or Inflammation of the 
Lungs. 

This disease most commonly occurs to work- 
ing cattle from over exertion, or from being 
suffered to drink largely ot cold water, immedi- 
ately after working hard, and when in a state 
of perspiration. lis symptoms are shivering ; 
loss of appetite; an appearance of anxiety or 
depression ; an increased motion of the flanks, 
or quickness of breathing ; cough; opening the 
mouth ; a discharge from the mouth and nose of 
a glutinous nature ; the inside of the nose red; 
eyes dull; pulse hard; mouth harsh and dry; 
skin stiff; cold extremities ; body full as ii 
swelled with herbage; holds its head low and 
moves with difficulty; costive; on lifting the 
upper eye lid its under eurface will be found 
unusually red, sometimes approaching to orange. 
If the disease happens to a milch cow, she soon 
looses her milk ; and the ears, legs and horns 
are generally cold. 

Dr. White says, “* early bleeding is the grand 
specific in this complaint; but it must not be 
done sparingly. A cow or ox in tolerable con- 
dition, may lose from four to six quarts with ad- 
vantage ; and, if the symptoms do not abate in 
four or six hours, the operation should be re- 
peated, to the extent of three or four quarts, 
unless the animal faint; whenever this occurs, 
on any occasion, the bleeding of course must be 
stopped. Faintness, however, when the disease 
is really inflammation of the lungs, is by no 
means an unfavorable effect of bleeding; it is 
proof that the operation has been carried to its 
full extent, and a recovery is most likely to 
happen. A large seton should be put in the 
dewlap, and moistened with oil of turpentine ; 
and the sides should be well rubbed with the 
following embrocation : 


Take of flower of mustard 4 0Z. 
Oil of turpentine - 2 oz. 
Water of ammonia - 2 oz. 


The whole to be mixed with as much water as 
will bring it to the consistence of cream. 
Immediately after bleeding, give the follow- 
ing drink : 
Take of camphor - 2 dr 
Nitre - - 11 oz. 
Powdered caraway seeds 1 oz. 
To be given in a pint of gruel. 
“Should the animal be costive, a clyster 
should be administered, consisting of about three 
or four quarts of warm water, and half a pound 
of common salt. A pint of castor oil, also, may 
be added to the above drink; if this cannot be 
procured, sweet oil, linseed oil, or even melted 


tol— 





* Beer or warm water would answer probably as well. 


lard may be substituted. 
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“It isa bad plan to take only a small quan- 
tity of blood daily, or every other day as has 
been advised; for though it may sometimes re- 
tard the progress of inilammation, yet the animal 
will eventually be destroyed by it. Stimulating 
or heating medicines are highly pernicious. 

“ Inflammation of the lungs isa term, that 
has unfortunately been too often applied to dis- 
eases of a different kind; and it is from this er- 
ror perhaps, that strong stimulating medicines 
have been recommended on such occasions.— 
There is an affection of the lungs and parts 
connected with them, which will not admit of 
the copious bleeding | have recommended ; but 
the symptoms are widely different. There is 
not that difficulty and quickness in breathing ; 
ihe pulse is weak, but not much quicker than 
usual; the kernels or glands, about the throat, 
are often swollen; sometimes there is consider- 
able difficulty in swallowing, which is particu- 
larly seen when the animal attempts to drink : 
in short this is nothing more than a severe de- 
gree of catarrh or cold; but, even in this com- 
plaint, moderate bleeding is necessary, and pow- 
erful stimulants are extremely pernicious.— 
When the disease, however, has not been dis- 
covered for some days, and the animal appears 
much weakened by it, bleeding is of course im- 
proper.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Massachusetts Agricultural “Society. 





The Committee on Agricultural Experiments submit 
for the consideration of the Board the following, in 
addition to their report dated the 10th day of Octo- 
ber last, to wit: 

That Col. Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, is 
entitied to the society’s premium of $30, tor hay- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, 
being 119 bushels and 26-32 of a bushel, on one 
acre of land. ‘ 'The soil is a deep yellow loam— 
in 1821, the land was cultivated with Indian corn, 
and manured with ten cart loads of green barn 
manure, spread on the ground, and eight loads 
of compost manure put in the hills. In the 
spring of 1822, the ground was twice ploughed, 
and 20 cart loads of green barn manure spread 
on it—it was then furrowed in rows about three | 
feet and a half apart; and about 20 cart loads of | 
barn, hog and slaughter yard manure, were put 
in the rows; the last mentioned manure was 
mixed together, with one hogshead of Smith- | 
field lime; the seed was the Brighton twelve 
rowed yellow corn, the kernels placed about 8 
inches apart each way—the corn was hoed three 
times, all the suckers were pulled out in July; 
and in August all the suckers were again taken 
away, together with the false stalks, and those 
that were smutty; on the first of September 
the stalks were topped; and on the 26th the 
corn was harvested, and spread on a floor under 
the roof of a long shed, to give a good opportu- 
nity for drying it—there were 213 bushels of 
corn in the ear; one basket of which was shell- 
ed, and produced half a bushel and two quarts 
of shelled corn ; so that had the whole been 
shelled on the day of harvesting it, the produce 
would have been 119 bushels and 26-32 of a 
bushel of shelled corn—on the 14th of Nov. the 
whole was shelled, and measured, and found to 
be 116 bushels and 28-32 of clear sound corn ; 
the average weight of which was 58 to 59 Ibs. 
the bushel—the entire expense of cultivating 
this acre of corn, including $35, charged for 40 
cart loads of manure, was $44.” 
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That Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, is 
entitled to the society’s premium of $30, for 
having raised the greatest quantity of Spring 
Wheat, being 23 bushels and 28-32 of a bushel, 
on oneacre. “ In the spring of 1822, as early 
as the frost would permit, the ground was plough- 
ed,and harrowed ; the seed, two anda half 
bushels of the Gilman wheat, sown ; again har- 
rowed, and ploughed in fine, with a horse plough, 
and left in this situation with the beliet that 
the crop would endure our New England drought 
better, as the surface would be enlarged, there- 
by retaining more of the dews than a plane sur- 
face ; the result, compared with neighboring 
fields, declares this belief not unfounded. As 
the field was seeded down with clover, herds- 
grass, and red-top, this was also ploughed with 
the wheat; these plants not only stood the 
drought remarkably well, but at this time have 
completely covered the ground with the Far- 
mer’s best carpet. The quantity of grass-seed 
used by me, is never less than 12 Ibs. of clover, 
and one peck of herds-grass, to the acre. Here 
permit me to observe that innumerable are the 
instances in this country, where the farmer fails 
in his grass crops, by not allowing seed enough ; 
and what is worse, the little he does give with 
such a sparing hand, is suffered to take its chance 
under that pest in agriculture called a bush har- 
row, which not only drags stones, and other 
loose matter, into heaps, but leaves the soil dead 
and heavy ; and does not cover the seed deep 
enough to strive with our July drought effec- 
tually. It may be asked how the scythe is to 
follow the plough? to which I will answer, let 
the roller, an implement which every farmer 
would keep, did he consult his own interest 
merely, with a sufficient top or body to contain 
the larger stones, pass over the field lengthwise 
the furrow, in the dry part of the fall; this pro- 





————————————— 
the planting process, to prevent loss by evapo- 
raiion—planting finished May 21—the kind of 
seed used, was the South American reds, 2¢ 
bushels to the acre, cut so as to allow two pieces 
to the hill—the .weeding finished the 15th of 
June—the second aad last hoeing the first of 
July,tie vines beginning to bud, and were 
about eight inches in height ; afew scattering 
weeds were occasionally pulled up, but no oth- 
er disturbance was given to the vines till har- 
vesting the crop, which was finished November 
the 3d; and by a careful measurement was found 
to be 547 bushels—the expense of cultivating the 
acre of wheat, including $10 charged for the 
manure, was $24,71—that of cultivating the 
acre of potatoes, including $14 for manure, $54.” 

That Mr. David Littte, of Newbury, is ent’- 
tled to the society’s premium of $20, for having 
raised the greatest quantity of Mangel Wurtzel, 
being 970 bushels, and one half of a bushel, on 
oneacre. ‘ The situation of said acre is as 
follows—a swell inclining south-westerly, of a 
rich yellow loam—in 1821, it was planted with 
beets, manured with about three cords of com- 
post manure, and produced about 550 bushels. 
May 9th, 1822, ploughed, harrowed and furrow- 
ed three feet apart; four and a half cords of 
compost manure were put in the furrows and 
covered with a plough ; then a harrow was 
drawn lengthwise the ridge to smooth the land, 
the seed was then sowed one row on each ridge, 
with four pounds of seed—half the quantity 
would I think be suflicient—June 10th, com- 
menced ploughing between the rows, and weed- 
ing, and thinning at different times till July 16th 
—ihe plants stood 10 or 12 inches apart in the 
rows—the work was done principally by boys, 
estimating two boys to be equal to one man.— 
Oct. 31, Nov. ist and 2d, they were harvested by 
men and boys, and produced 970 1-2 bushels of 








cess will not only crush in the small ones, but 


Mangel Wurizel, besides 2 bushels of Carrots, 


even the surface for the scythe, without the least | and 109 Cabbages—three loads of the Mange} 
injury to the grass rovts—tv this digression { am | Wurtzel containing 137 bushels, were weighed 
impelled by no other motive, however much !| at the town scales; the weight, according to the 


may be mistaken, than the wish of advancing in 
some measure, the interests of my fellow citi- 


| zens, whose good fortune it is to till the soil_— 


certificate annexed, was 3 tons, 2 c. 3 qs. 20 Ibs. 


| —Six swine mostly fed with the thinnings from 
‘the beginning of weeding, until about the first 


I had the wheat cut very early, when much of} of October—there are trees on the said lot suf- 


the straw was green, which, after laying about 


| ficient to preduce 21 barrels of fruit—the en- 


two days, was in excellent order for the flail ;' tire expense of cultivating this acre of Mangel 


—the amount of grain by measurement was 26 


the quality of the grain is excellent, not one 
kernel of smut or burat grain in the crop—the 
seed prepared by a thorough washing, after 
which it was immersed in thick white wash, 
made from good lime, so as to coat over every 
kernel—no fears need be entertained from the 
plentiful'use of this liquor, as by way of exper- 
iment | have planted wheat after its lying in 
this liquor four days, which vegetated well.” 
The committee are of opinion that the roller 
should be used-immediately after the seed is 
ploughed ia, in preference to the fall, as re- 
commended by Mr. Williams. Said Payson Wil- 
liams is also entitled to the premium of $20, for 
having raised the greatest quantity of Potatoes, 
being 547 bushels, on one acre. The land 
was twice ploughed, and furrowed three feet 
apart, and zhe manure, unfermented, made by 
sheep, and neat cattle, its quantity about 14 
cords, placed in hills two feet apart, hands im- 
mediately following the cart with hoes to finish 





bushels and 18-32, from one acre and 18 rods— | That Mr. Adams Knight, of Newbury, is en- 


after which it was equal to swail hay for fodder | Wurtzel, including the cost of the manure and 


gathering the crop, was $23 96 cents,” 


| titled to the Society’s premium of Twenty dol- 
lars, for having raised the greatest quantity of 
Onions, being six hundred and fifty-one bushels, 
on one acre. “ Thesoil is arich gravelly loam, 
with a gravel bottom; in 1821, it was cultiva- 
ted with onions, and cabbages; and was manur- 
ed with about five cords of barn manure, and 
produced a good crop—after the crop was off 
the ground, there were five cords of barn ma- 
nure, and two and a half cords of leached ashes 
ploughed in—in April 1822, it was once plough- 
ed, and sowed in rows 14 inches apart, which 
took between 3 and 4 pounds of seed—in the 
course of the season it was hoed between the 
rows and wecded four times—in September the 
onions were harvested, and there were 651 
bushels—the entire expense of cultivating this 
acre of onions, including 21 dollars and 37 cents, 
the cost of manure, was 57 dollars and 38 cents.” 

That Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little, of 
Newbury, are entitled to the Society’s prem": 
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um of Twenty dollars, for having raised the 
greatest quantity of common Turnips, being 687 
bushels and a half on one acre. “ The soil isa 
clay loam and had been down to grass 6 or 7 
years—in 1821, cut about one ton of hay; it 
was then ploughed as deep as the sward would 
turn over; 10 cords of compost manure, the 
principal part of the compost was marsh mud, 
spread and well harrowed; it was ploughed in 
ridges three feet apart; about one pound of 
seed was sown with a machine on the ridges ;— 
and a hand roller made to pass over them, which 
completed the sowing—when out of the way of 
the tly, they were thinned to the distance of one 
foot apart on the ridge—they were twice 
ploughed and harrowed ; and harvested the last 
of October—the entire expense of cultivating 





this acre of Turnips, including 20 dollars for ma- 
nure, was 35 dollars and 82 cents,” 


That Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, is en-| any now cultivated—for the most satisfactory 
titled to the Society’s premium of Twenty dol-| evidence on“ Soiling Cattle,” not less than six 
lars, for the account of the best mode of rearing, | in number, and through the whole season, to- 
feeding, and fattening Neat Cattle. Said Rice) gether with a particular account of the food giv- 
is also entitled to the premium of Twenty dol-} en, and how cultivated—for making the experi- 
lars, for proving by experiments, to the satisfac-| ment of turning in green crops as a manure, on 
tion of the Trustees, the utility and comparative | a tract not less than an acre, dnd prove its utiti- 


: | 7 ° . 
value of the Cobs of Indian Corn, when used} ty and cheapness, giving a particular account oi 


with or without the grain itself, ground, or bro-} the process and its results—for proving by ac- 


ken. A paper on the subject of raising Indian) tual experiment, the best season and mode of 


Corn, twp successive seasons, with the aid of} laying down land to grass, whether Spring, Sum- 
Plaster Paris, on a high hill on the farm of Mr. mer or Fall seeding be preferable, and with oy 
Rice, which from its difficulty of approach, had! without grain or different soils—for raising the 
until two years since been neglected, was also! greatest quantity of Vegetables, Grain, Peas and 
exhibited. These communications are too} Beans excepted, for winter consumption of the 
lengthy to be inserted in this report, but your) stock on his own farm, and not for sale, in pro- 
Committee recommend that said papers, togeth- | portion to the size of the farm and stock kept, 
er with three very interesting communica-| having regard to the respective value of said 


. 


tions from William Hull, Esq. of Newton, on| Vegetables as food, stating the expense of rais- 


That Silas Little, Esq. of Newbury, is euti-| the best mode of raising Indian Corn,—his mode , ing the same, and the best mode of preserving 


tled to the Society’s premium of Twenty dol- 


lars, for raising the greatest quantity of common | 
‘Turnips, after another crop in the same season ; | 
having raised 615 bushels on one acre. “In the} 


year 1821, something less than a quarter part 
of the acre was cultivated with Turnips, and a- 
bout five common cart loads of compost manure, 
such as salt marsh pulverized, strong earth and 
sand was laid thereon; the produce was 80 
bushels, the other three fourths had been laying 
to grass five or six years; and the present year 
we sowed Flax seed, where the turnips grew 
the last year; having spread on about the same 
quantity and quality of manure as before; we 
pulled the flax soon after the blossoms had fal- 
len off, and there was a middling crop ; the oth- 
er part of the acre produced about 700 weight 
of hay, which was cut on the 26th of June ; and 
the whole was ploughed and manured—the 
quantity put on the acre was 19 cart loads, of 40 
bushels each—the quality of this manure was 
similar to that above described, but more sand 
in order to make the compost better, when mix- 
ed with our dark clay loam, with a clay bottom ; 
nearly two thirds of this manure was spread on 
one half the ground, and after harrowing, was 
put into small ridges, with a small double mould 
board plough, two feet and nine inches apart; 
the other part of the manure was shoyelled into 
furrows made with the plough, the same dis- 
tance; the plough then passed between the 
furrows, covered the manure, and although 
so great a portion of the manure was spread 
on half the land, yet the other half produced 
about as much—the quantity of seed used was 
one pound and a half; the time of sowing 
was from the first to the tenth of July—the flax 
was pulled the 4th, and that part of the ground 
sowed the last; the whole was sown with a ma- 
chine made for the purpose, and but one row on 
a ridge—when the turnips were up, and out of 
the way of flies, they were thinned with a hand 
hoe and fingers, at the distance of ten or twelve 
inches, and afterwards twice hoed and twice 
ploughed, with the small plough above mention- 
ed—the time of harvesting, from the 28th of 
October to the Ist of November, and there was 
found to be 615 bushels, well trimmed and fit 
for market, and about five or six bushels of large 
defective rotten ones—we have weighed sever- 
al bushels, and find.a bushel will weigh 59 Ibs.— 
the entire expense of cultivating this acre of 
turnips, including thirteen dollars for manure, 
was twenty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents.” 





of cultivating seven eighths of an acre, from| the same through the winter—for taking up in 


which he procured 192 bushels of Corn in the | one season, on his farm, the greatest quantity of 


ear, 4 bushels of dry Beans and several bushels | good Honey, and shall at the same time, exhib- 
of Turnips—and on the culture of Carrots, and) it superior skill in the management of Bees— 
Ruta Baga, be copied into the Seciety’s Jour-| for giving proof of having produced the larg- 
nal for January next. jest quantity of dressed Flax raised on one acre : 
Claims for premiums were also exhibited to | no claims for premiums have been exhibited. 
your Committee by the following persons, for | The Board will perceive by the papers accom- 
raising the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, on | Pavying this report, that of the seven claimants 
one acre of land, to wit: Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of for the premium for raising the greatest quanti- 
Shrewsbury, raised 53 bushels; My. Nathan| ty of Indian Corn on one acre, the quantity pro 
Howe, Jr. also of Shrewsbury, 75 bushels; Mr. duced by four of the competitors was very near- 
Daniel Mears, of Lynn, 872 bushels; Messrs. | ly the same. Your Committee in awarding thy 
Tristram and Henry Little, ‘of Newbury, 116 premium to Colonel \ alentine, were Induced tu 
bushels and 9 quarts; Payson Williams, Esq. of decide in his favor as well from the quantity 01 
Fitchburg, 116 bushels and 12 quarts; and Mr. | sound corn, as from the weight of the grain ; ii 
Daniel Burnham, of Newburyport, 117 bushels { will be seen that Mr. Purnham’s Council Biut 
and § quarts. Mr. Jacob Wilkins, of Marble- | Corn, weighed only fifty pounds ; that of Col 
head, raised 57 bushels of Barley, on one acre | Valentine, fifty eight to fifty nine pounds th 
and } of anacre. “ April 12, 1822, the land | bushel. For the Committee, ?' 
was ploughed abuut & inches deep, the soil | THOMAS L. WIN'THROP, Chairme 
loamy, inclining to gravel, descending to the| Boston, Dec. 28, 1822. 
North East from a ledgy knoll, which included ——— 
a part of the premises; 13th, sowed three bush- Trom the Northamp‘on Gazette. 
els of six rowed Barley, on what | considered | — 
the largest half of the piece—at the same time; Mar. Evrron—In some places | have kuown . 
sowed one and a half bushels of two rowed Bar-| very simple expedient made use of jor the + 
ley, on the remainder ; sowed grass seed over|curity of Churches against fire, when neighbo: 
the whole, and ploughed, and harrowed the} ing buildings are burning. ‘This is, the provid- 
same in. When the six rowed Barley was a-|ing two or three barrels of brine and placing 
bout six inches high, it was mowed down, and| them in some convenient part of the steeple.— 
left on the ground; this was for experiment.—|If at any time the fire should endanger the 
July 18, mowed the six rowed Barley, and put! church, a few men, with buckets, posted at the 
it into the barn. 24th, mowed, and put into the | barrels, might be of great use. Brine possesses 
barn, the two rowed Barley. The six rowed) many advantages over water, for such a pur- 
Barley appeared to be about 12 days forward of| pose. It may be kept through the winter with- 
the two rowed in ripening—both were stacked out freezing—through the summer without be- 
separately in the barn ; and each quality thrash- | coming brackish or offensive ; and is, as is well 
ed and kept separate. August 30th, the Bar-| known, much more efficacious in quenching fire 
ley being cleansed, was measured—the six row-|'The expense can certainly be no objection. 
ed measured 34 bushels; and the two rowed PENNY WISE. 
measured 23 bushels—the straw we consider in —- 
value to be equal to the labor.” No premium) French chesnuts.—At a meeting of the Phila- 
was offered for raising the greatest quantity of | delphia agricuitural society, Nov. 19th, speci- 
Barley ; but your committee are induced to re-|mens of large French chesnuts were shown. 
commend that the Treasurer be authorized to| which grew neag Wilmington, (Del.) The 
wd said Jacob Wilkins, the sum of ‘Twenty dol- | tree was planted in 1806, and first bore fruit 
ars. 





jin 1816. The nuts came from France. In 

For raising the greatest quantity of common | 1820 one nut was selected from a_ burr contain- 
Beets, Parsnips, Ruta Baga, Cabbages, and dry | ing two others, which weighed more than 20 
Peas—for introducing any Grass not before cul-| pennyweights. In Spain, Italy, and the south 
tivated in this Commonwealth, and proving by | part of France, these chesnuts are said to con- 
actual experiment, and produce satisfactory ev-| stitute the principal part of the food of the 
idence of its superiority in any one quality, to| peasantry.—Jbid. 
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Extracts from an Address delivered before the Worces- 
ter County Agricultural Society; by Hon. Levi 
LincoLn. 

“ The necessity of labor is interwoven with 
the condition of man; and its results are made 
inseparab'e from his very existence. Yet a- 
midst the artificial arrangements of society, in 
which individual situation is s> widely varied, 
and the immediate supports of life so differently 
derived, men do indeed appear to have lost 
sighi of the first sources of subsistence, and to 
regard with indifference, or as of subordinate 
concern, the only means by which, under Prov- 
idence, their lives are upheld. While enjoying 
the wealth which Commerce bestows, and the 
honors which Learning and Professional Emi- 
nence confer, the Art of Husbandry, and the 
humble employments of Manual Labor, are re- 
garded but as of little moment. It is hardly 
considered that even Commerce consists in an ex- 
change of the productions of the soil, and that 
the cultivation of the ground has preceded, in all 
uges, that state of civilization upon which Learn- 
ing and all the distinctions of society are found- 
ed. The necessity, value, and the virtue of la- 
hor upon earth, are as certain as all earthly ob- 
jects are important. Whoever doubts of this, 
need look no further for conviction than to the 
savage state, where man, for food, eats man— 
where letters and the arts are unpractised and 
unknown—and where, in the instinct of nature 
only, man lives a rude, fierce animal, and dies 
uncoascious of intellectual and immortal being. 
‘Vo vindicate the arts of Husbandry, and the pur- 
suits of Agriculture, can therefore neither be 
necessary, nor becoming the age in which we 
live. If civilization be a blessing, then is the 
agricultural state, which can alone uphold it, a 
primary good ;—if the capacity of mind and the 
powers of intelligence constitute the superiori- 
ty of human nature, their exercise will furnish to 
every man the highest assurance of the sources 
of their cultivation, and of the means, the scope, 
and the end of their improvement.” > 

“While, in many of the most fertile parts of 
our country, the grower of the produce is either 
unable to make sales, or must receive the avails 
reduced by the charges of tedious and expen- 
sive transportation, and the commissions of con- 
signees, agents and factors—a direct and ready 
dispositioa of the surplus of our farms, most gen- 
erally, may be made at the very door of the 
farmer, or, at his election, may be carried, by his 
own domestic means of conveyance, at a profita- 
ble advance, to a sure, quick and not far distant 
market in the capital of the State. Strange, 
that so obvious an advantage should not be more 
highly appreciated! Of what avail is it that the 
boasted land ef the FVest will produce its hun- 
dred-fold to labor, in comparison with the stub- 
born soil of our home, if the use for the pro- 
duct be limited by the consumption of the grow- 
er? Is it that there is a deficiency of that 
whereon to live, that the spirit of emigration 
has gone forth, to redeem the wilderness from 
the savage, and to reduce the waste to cultiva- 
tion? What, though the hills are covered with 
verdure, and the vallies are filled with corn—if 
the value be in the inverse ratio with the plen- 
ty, how does the abundance advance the inter- 
est of the cultivator? Wherefore is it of con- 
sideration with him, that his garners should 
overflow, if the price be low, or there be no 





purchaser for the commodity? Be it, that he is 


spared the hard labor of tillage, is there not a 
counterpoise in the privations of solitude, and 
in the loss of the aids, and comforts, and im- 
provements of society? Ask the returning Em- 
igrant from the West or the South, which now 
he most highly appreciates—the rough and 
hard, but vigorous soil of the East, with the 
necessity of labor to subdue and improve it, and 
the conveniences and pleasures of social inter- 
course for his recompense—or extent of terri- 
tory, useless fertility and idleness, in 2 situation 
where neighborhood is unknown, the means for 
the education of children are denied, and op- 
portunities for mora! instruction and the public 
worship of God unenjoyed? Again: address 
yourself to his calculations of interest, and de- 
mand of him, upon his practical experience, in 
which is most profit, the smaller quantities of 
grain, at their greater value here, or the greater 
abundance at the. diminished prices there ?—his 
one bushel of corn, worth one dollar, raised for 
the home market here, or his siz bushels to one, 
worth twelve and a half cents per bushel, grown 
for exportation there? Nor let your inquiries 
be thus easily satisfied. Hear from him the suf- 
ferings to which first settlers are exposed, of the 


terrors of the war-hoop, and of the wild beasts’ | 
howl—learn the new and painful diseases which | 


an unused climate generates, and for which, 
with “ the thousand ills which flesh is heir to,” 
there is no helping, healing aid at hand. Then, 
when thus prepared for just comparison, turn to 
your own situation, and say, why have you not 
all which in human condition should make satis- 
fied? Why leave the land of your nativity, and 
of generous reward to your exertions, rather 
than enrich it by your industry, and endear it 
by your labors?” 

“ Habit and prejudice are powerful opponents 
to improvement, and they are in a great mea- 
sure incident to the business of Agriculture. 
The cultivation of the earth, is a practical les- 
son, taught to the Husbandman in earliest life. 
He is instructed in the ways of his father, and 
the mode which experience has approved as 
safe, will be reluctantly yielded to the mere 
promise of experiment. Hence, from genera- 
tion to generation, men pass on in the track of 
their predecessors; believing that the path 
which is explored, is in the only direction to 
their object, and that those who deviate, wan- 
der to their destraction. To conquer this stub- 
born habit of reflection is the greatest effort and 
best result of Agricultural Associations. In vain 
may the tongue and the pen be employed to sat- 
isfy the practical man of the errors, which a 
life of labor has confirmed, and the experience 
of ages has consecrated. He is either deaf, and 
blind, and dumb to your appeals, or answers you 
in the language of distrust, and with the re- 
proach that they are theories of idle specula- 
tion only. But make for him the experiment, 
explain to him the method, exhibit to bis natu- 
ral senses the successful result—he will hesi- 
tatingly yield credit to ocular demonstration, 
and tardily follow in the footsteps of improve- 
ment. 

“* Of the same pernicious tendency with con- 
firmed habits in the mode of husbandry, is preju- 
dice for yom size, or color, over useful proper- 
ties, in domestic animals. Forgetting the trite 
saying, “that handsome. is which handsome 
does,” (the Ladies will pardon me—this vul- 
gar adage is applicable only to brutes,) farmers 
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are too prone to consult fancy rather than judg- 
ment, and to prefer the beautiful, though indif- 
ferent in quality, to the more valuable of ordi- 
nary appearance. This bad taste is to be over- 
come by a sense of interest. When it shall be 
known thatthe form we least esteem may be 
best adapted to labor or fatten—that the color we 
most dislike is the characteristic of a breed by 
far the most productive tothe dairy, the stand- 
ard of excellence will become that of profit— 
and the kind which is best fitted to our particu- 
lar object will be the first sought for attain- 
ment. The enlightened Agriculturalists of Eu- 
rope, with the nicest care, select their bieeds 
for the peculiar qualities they desire; and so 
distinctly preserved are they to the use for 
which they are obtained, that the characteristic 
husbandry suited to soil and situation in differ- 
ent districts, can be readily determined by a 
passing observation of their cattle only. In this 
respect, we are vastly behind the Farmers of 
England. While good animals of the ordinary 
race are common and cheap with them as with 
us, the immense prices which they willingly 
pay for the more rare and valuable breeds bear 
strong proof of their superior discernment, or 
better spirit of improvement. Happily here, 
also, correct opinions are becoming influential, 
and that prejudice, or false economy, which has 
hitherto excluded from our possession the finest 
stock of Europe, is yielding to a generous en- 
terprize in its introduction, and to a liberal en- 
couragement of the best means of improving 
our own race of valuable animals. 

** One other most obvious impediment to our 
agricultural advancement, is of so general en- 
durance, yet so easy of corrective, that I must 
solicit your patience, while | briefly notice it. 
The use of implements of husbandry of imper- 
fect construction, or in bad condition, it is con- 
fidently believed, is a greater annual tax to the 
yeomanry of the country, than all the assess- 
ments imposed by law. The hindrance to labor 
in time, the greater hardship of its accomplish- 
ment, and its less effectual operation, by the 
* togel’d chain,” the “ rack’d cart,” the * dull 
plough,” the “toothless harrow,” the broken 
hoe, and spade, and rake, and fork, if kept in ac- 
curate account by each individual, would pre- 
sent an aggregate of loss reproachful to many, 
and criminal even to the most careless. Good 
instruments in the business of husbandry, are no 


|less important than in the mechanic arts; and 


to Farmers | appeal, what mechanic would they 
give employment in the use of tools out of or- 
der? or, what compensation would they make 
him for time spent to repair them? The great 
advance in agricultural skill, within the few last 
years of spirited enterprize, has been attended 
with corresponding improvements in implements 
to facilitate labor ; and it is as decidedly for the 
interest as it is for the comfort of the husband- 
man, to possess those of the most thorough and 
approved models.” 
= 
From the Metropolitan. 
PLANTING OF STONE FRUIT. 

On this subject, one pertinent fact faithfully 
related, is worth forty curious conjectures, and 
the following is such anone. On the 28th day 
of November, 1775, | removed a cherry-tree, 


the body of which was thicker than the calf of 


my leg, and on the 10th of June next following, 





gathered six pounds of very fine cherries from 
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it—that is six months and fourteen days from 
the planting of the tree. Now, if this be an ex- 
traordinary fact, may we not set down the 28th | 
day of November as the best day in the year for | 
planting cherry-trees? The hole in which this 
tree was planted, was digged about eight inches 
deep : and a stake firmly fixed near the middle 
ofit. ‘The tree was then bound to the stake, so 
as that the roots were four inches shallower than 
as they stood where the tree grew originally.— 
The earth was then thrown into the hole until 
it was level with the surface of the ground and 
immediately plentifully watered so as to carry 
the earth among the roots: and then while the 
surface was yet wet, about eight inches more 
earth was added, which consequently covered 
the body of the tree so much deeper than it 
grew, yet leaving the roots not so deep as they 
grew. Conjecture may be allowed to say, that 
in the season vegetation had entirely ceased, 
and the buds fornext year’s growth were per- 
fectly formed, and ready to grow with the first 
appearance of the spring. Young peach-trees, 
removed but a small distance, at the time their 
blossoms are just beginning to open, will some- 
times ripen their fruit the same fall ; but their 
growth in the next year, will not be so vigor- 
ous as of those planted between the middle and 
last of November, or those pianted early in the 
spring. The essential points in planting of 
fruit-trees, are, that they be planted rather shal- 
lower than they originally grew—that they are 
kept firm and steady in their places, and, that 
the water run from them both in the winter and 
in the spring, rather than towardthem. There 
is one observation in an old almanac, perhaps 
twenty or thirty years old, that is well worth 
remembering, because it is true, that “ a free 
use of fine ripe fruit in this country, would on 
an average, add seven years to the life of each 
citizen, in addition to the advantages of sound 
health, and the indulgence of the highest luxu- 
ry the world ever did or canafford.” ‘F.G. 








FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
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VETERINARY COLLEGES—CATTLE-MEDICINE, &c. 

An English writer says “ The establishment 
of a veterinary college has had the very useful 
effect of turning the attention of a far greater 
number than formerly, of medical men, to ve- 
terinary pursuits and inquiries, and, in a great 
measure, to wipe away that false sense of shame, 
which many gentlemen of the faculty entertain- 
ed at the idea of becoming horse and cow-doc- 
tors ; a most groundless prejudice in any view, 
particularly when it is considered, that men of 
the first rank and fortune in the country, think 
it no degradation, but a useful and patriotic em- 
ployment, to obtain personal and practical skill 
in the management of live stock. 

* The faculty of cattle-doctors, I shall hope, 
may be considerably improved by the addition 
and presence among them, of a number of regu- 
lar professional men, in various parts of the 
country ; indeed whatever turn improvement 
may take, the former must be generally depend- 
ed upon for a length of time. And in remote 
and secluded parts of the country, where even 
the lowest practitioners are not to be found, it 
inevitably results that the proprietor, or his 
servants, must fill the office of doctor to the 
flocks and berds. 


ever, the insane folly of offering premiums for 
specifics to cure incurable diseases! and the 
hope of providing medicines, which, by a mi- 
raculous operation, will enable men to contin- 
ue in the habit of exposing their animals to the 
constant risque of such diseases : for example, 
sheep in those situations, which nature has de- 
creed shall forever rot them. Prevention of 
disease is alone a grand improvement of the 
breed. It is a great profit ; for in case of gen- 
eral disease in a flock or herd, we are not only 
to reckon the loss of those individuals which 
die, with the doctor’s bill, and our own servants’ 
time and attendance, but the loss of time and 
thrift in the survivors, sometimes the heaviest 
loss. 

* Upon every farm, it is truly necessary to the 
well being of the cattle maintained, that there 
be houses or sheds, sheltered yards, and spare 
inclosures, for the comfortable reception of the 
diseased. ‘The want of such conveniences, or 
an indolent prejudice against the use of them, 
is in itself a real malady, and one great cause 
why slight affections grow into incurable dis- 
eases. The proper instruments of administra- 
tion or operation, should also be provided, and 
always ready for use ; and where much cattle 
is kept, it would be of considerable benefit to 
set apart a piece of garden ground for the pro- 
duction of medicinal herbs, for though botanical 
simples are justly rated by modern practice far 
below their ancient character, yet infusions or 
decoctions of them, are excellent vehicles in 
cattle medicine for articles of superior efficacy, 
and, in fact, asI have often experienced,some of 
them possess, in a considerable degree, the vir- 
tues attributed to them.” 

Another writer observes—* It is well known, 
that uneducated farmers are fond of mystery in 
medical matters; and this very naturally, as 
they have always been led to believe that, for 
every disease, there is an infallible remedy, 
termed a receipt; and the more numerous the 
ingredients are in that receipt, the higher opin- 
ion have they of its efficacy. Upon this princi- 
ple, perhaps it is, that the cow-doctor, or cow- 
leech as he is commonly termed, generally ob- 
tains their confidence ; while the veterinarian, 
who adopts a more simple mode of treatment, 
relying wholly, perhaps, upon bleeding and a 
proper regulation of diet, does not appear to 
them sufficiently skilful ; and any attempt he 
may make to explain the nature of the disease, 
or the principle upon which he acts, would be 
quite unintelligible. With respect to the quali- 
fications of those cow-doctors, it is unnecessary 
to say much, in the operative part of the art, 
they are useful in a certain degree.” 


— 


ARRANGEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR, AND DO- 
MESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

“ At the foundation of a proper arrangement, 
it is necessary to have a plan of the farm, or at 
least a listof the fields or parcels of land into 
which it is divided, describing their productive 
extent, the soil, the preceding crops, the culti- 
vation given to each, and the species and quan- 
tity of manure they have, severally, received. 
The future treatment of each field, fora suc- 
cession of years, may then be resolved on with 
more probability of success. 

“ With the assistance of such a list, every au- 





tumn, an arrangement of crops for the ensuing 
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‘« Let the proprietors of cattle renounce, for-| year, ought to be made out; classing the fields 


or pieces, according to the purposes for which 
they are respectiveiy intended. The quantity 
of each crop, whether arable or meadow [plough 
land or mowing] as well as the extent of ground 
intended for pasture, will thus be ascertained. 
It will not then be difficult to anticipate what 
number of horses [or oxen] and laborers will be 
required during the season; nor the stock that 
will be necessary for the intended quantity of 
pasture land. The works of summer and har- 
vest will be foreseen, and proper hands engag- 
ed in due time to perform them.’’* 

As nothing contributes more to facility and 
satisfaction in business, than to prepare for 
what must be done, a farmer should arrange his 
plans regarding his crops, for three or four 
years; regarding team labor, when frost and 
bad weather do not intervene, for as many 
months ; and regarding hand labor for as many 
weeks, according to the season of the year.— 
* A general memorandum list of business to be 
done,” is therefore essential, that nothing may 
escape the memory, and that the most requisite 
work may be brought forward first, if suitable 
to the state of the weather. In this way, the 
labor will go on regularly, and without confu- 
sion, and a proper attention and force may be 
applied to every part of the farm. 

The following rules, connected with the ar- 
rangement, and the successful management of a 
farm are particularly to be recommended. 

1, “ The farmer ought to rise early, to see 
that others do so, and that both his example be 
followed and his orders obeyed. In the winter 
season breakfast should be taken by candle light, 
by this means an hour is gained, which many 
farmers lose by indolence ; though six hours in 
a week are nearly equal to the working part of 
a winter day. This is a material object where 
a number of servants are employed. 

2, * The whole farm should be regularly in- 
spected, and not only every field examined, but 
every beast seen, at least once aday. Ona 
large farm, the whole day may be well employ- 
ed in such essential duties. 

3. * In a considerable farm it is of the ut- 
most consequence to have the servants special- 
ly appropriated for each of the most important 
departments of labor; for there is often a great 
loss of time, where persons are frequently 
changing theiremployments, Besides,when the 
division of jabor is introduced, work is executed 
not only more expeditiously, but also much bet- 
ter, in consequence of the same hands being 
constantly employed in one particular depart- 
ment. For that purpose, the ploughmen ought 
never to be employed in manual labor, but regu- 
larly kept at work with their horses [or oxen,] 
when the weather will admit of it. 

4. “ To arrange the operation of ploughing 
according to the soils cultivated, is an object of 
essential importance. On many farms their are 


fields, which are brought to a situation unfit te 


be ploughed, either by much rain or by severe 
drought. In such cases, the prudent farmer, be- 
fore the wet season commences, will plough 
such land as is in the greatest danger of being 
injured by too much wet ; and before the dry 
period of the year sets in, such land as is in the 
greatest danger of being rendered unfit for 
ploughing by too much drought. On farms 
where these rules are attended to there is a} 


* Marshall on Landed Property. 
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ways some land in a proper condition to be 
ploughed ; and there is never any necessity, 
either for delaying the work, or performing it 
improperly. 

5. “Every means should be thought of, to 
diminish labor, or to increase its power. For 
instance, by proper arrangement, five horses 
may do as much labor as six perform, accor- 
ding to the usual mode of employing them. One 
horse may be employed in carting turnips dur- 
ing winter, or in other necessary farm work at 
other seasons, without the necessity of reducing 
the number of ploughs. In a hurried season, 
when driving dang from the farm yard, three 
carts may be used, one always filling in the yard, 
another going to the field, and a third return- 
ing ; the leading horse of the empty curt ought 
then to be unyoked, and put to the full one. In 
the same manner, while one pair of horses are 
drilling for turnips, the other three horses may 
be employed in putting the dung upon the land, 
either with two or three carts, as the situation 
of the ground shall require. By extending the 
same management to other farm operations, a 
considerable saving of labor might be effected. 

6. “ A farmer ought never to engage in a 
work, whether of ordinary practice, or of in- 
tended improvement, except after the most care- 
ful inquiries ; but when begun he ought to pro- 
ceed in it with much attention and persever- 
ace, until he has given it a fair frial. 

7. “ It is a main object in management, not 
to attempt too niuch, and never to hegin a work, 
without a probability of being able to finish it in 
due season. 

8. * Every farmer should have a book, for 
inserting all those useful hints, which are so 
trequently occurring in conversation, in books, 
or in the practical management ofa farm. Loose 
pieces of paper are apt to be mislaid or lost, and 
when a man wishes to avail himself of them, for 
examining a subject previously investigated and 
discussed, he looses more time in searching for 
the memorandum, than would be sufficient for 
making half a dozen new ones. But ifsuch mat- 
ters are entered into a book, and if that book 
has an index, he can always find what he wants, 
and his knowledge will be in a progressive state 
of improvement, as he will thus be enabled to 
derive advantage from his former ideas and ex- 
perience. 

** By the adoption of these rules, every farm- 
er will be master of his time, so that every thing 
required to be done, will be performed at the 
proper moment; and not delayed till the season 
and opportunity have been lost. The impedi- 
ments arising from bad weather, sick servants, 
or the occasional and necessary absence of the 
master, will in that case, be of little conse- 
quence, nor ciabarrass the operations to be car- 
riedon; and the occupier will not be prevented 
trom attending to even the smallest concerns 
connected with his business, on the aggregate 
ot which his prosperity depends. 

‘* Besides, an arrangement for carrying on 
operations without, a settled plan for the man- 
agement of the family within, ought not to be 
neglected. In regard to house-keeping, the 
safest plan is not to suffer it to exceed a certain 
sum weekly, stating the value of every article 
from the farm. An annual sum should be allot- 
ted for dress, and the personal expenses of the 
farmer, his wife and children, which ought not 
ta be exceeded. The whole allotted expense 


should be considerably within the probable re- 





ceipts ; and at least one-eighth of the income 
actually received, should be laid up for contin- 
gencies, or expended in extra improvements on 
the farm, if it belongs to the farmer in property, 
or is held for a term of years.” 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. J 
I desire through the medium of thy useful 
paper, the advice and direction of some expe- 
rienced gentlemen of the Eastern States wheth- 
er there is not a better mode of boiling the sap 
of the sugar maple than in iron kettles over a 
fire? I am led to these inquiries by the circum- 
stance of a young man, lately trom an eastern 
State, having erected in this neighborhood a 
wooden distillery that is boiled by steam con- 
veyed into the bottom of the cistern by wooden 
pipes from a small iron kettle, set in an arch 
some thirty feet distant. . 
Having had upwards of thirty years experi- 
ence and observations in manufacturing maple 
sugar in the same orchard, | had thoughts of 
publishing some directions for public benefit, 
and wish to know if there hath been any late 
improvements in boiling down the sap by steam. 
SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa. Dec. 23, 1822. 
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After tendering the compliments of the season to our 
patrons, subscribers and well-wishers, we shall pre- 
sume on the privilege, which custom sanctions, on sim- 
ilar occasions, to make a few observations on such 
events of the past year as will probably stand the most 
prominent in the annals of the times. Our retrospect, 
however, will consist merely of a few transient glances, 
not of a regular survey. We do not profess to be so 
voluminous a chronicler of weekly novelties as most of 
our brethren, whose papers are not, like ours, devoted 
to some specific purpose. A less minute recapitulation 
of recent incidents will be expected from us, than from 
those wholesale dealers in diurnal occurrences, who 
print daily papers; or even from the conductors of 
those weekly vehicles of all sorts of intelligence, whose 
columns are almost exclusively occupied by such mar- 
vellous matters of fact as are technically called news. 

The year past has not been signalized with any 
transactions or productions which can make much dis- 
play in the records of ages. Some nations are strug- 
gling for liberty, some looking on with apathy, and 
others apparently with interest ; and if their good wish- 
es were as prevalent as those of Fortunatus, would 
be sure to break the yoke of the oppressor, and set the 
captive free. The Greeks are maintaining an unequal 
and sanguinary warfare with a ferocious foe. The U. 
States assist them with newspaper expressions of sym- 
pathy, sentimental toasts, and town-meeting resolu- 
tions. These, should they ever reach the ears of the 
belligerents, may encourage the hearts, if not strength- 
en the hands of the descendants of Leonidas, Great 
Britain, who might be the emancipator of Greece, has 
hitherto evinced a degree of coolness towards her cause 
which seems hardly compatible with that regard for 
the welfare of Christendom which is due from a nation 
whose kings have ever borne the title of ‘* Defender of 
the Faith.” The Emiperor of Russia, although at the 
head of the Greek Church, appears to care but little 
about the Greek nation. It is possible, however, that 
those powers are actuated altogether by that pacific 





policy, which has of late, (at least ostensibly) been the | 


ee 


order of the day in Europe; and it may be that the 
Congress at Verona will yet take measures to aid the 
cause of men, whose unassisted efforts and sufferings 
reflect disgrace on civilized mankind. 

The Spaniards do not appear to know very well how 
to manage the little liberty which they have acquired 
The king and constitution (to use a farmer’s phrasc) 
work as awkwardly together as a couple of off-oxen 
The king is at the head of the constitutional, alias re. 
publican party, and the rebels are royalists, who rally 
against the king round his own standard, and unde: 
his own banner! They oppose the king in the nam 
and in behalf of his majesty, and would, probably, 
shoot or behead him for his own benefit, if their wil! 
was the law of the land. Whether the elements 0: 
political contention will subside without settling in‘ 
the calm of despotism, is a problem which time ouly 
can resolve. 

France seems settled on her lees. Political effcr 
vescence has occasionally been manifested by frothy 
ebullitions in her legislative bodies. But nothing more 
formidabie than bubbles and fumes has originated from 
the boiling of the political caldron ; although it ha: 
often seemed on the point of exploding like the boile 
of a high temperature steam engine. We are appre. 
hensive that the French nation would not make th 
best possible use of freedom if they had it in possession 
and their apprenticeship to liberty under Bonaparte 
does not appear to have taught them how to be their 
own masters. 

England of late has presented nothing novel or ex- 
traordinary, except the travels of Majesty ; the loyalty 
of his Scotch subjects ; the decease of lord Castlereagh ; 
the liberation of Hunt, the main spring of radical move- 
ments; and the accession of Mr. Canning to the offic: 
of Prime Minister. This last event it is thought is not 
inauspicious to the cause of freedom in Spain ; and it 
is hoped that the Greeks have at least nothing to fear 
from his counsels. The season in England has been 
uncommonly productive, and Wheat so low that con- 





siderable quantities have been shipped to advantage to 


New York. 

South America still remains a theatre of contention 
Freedom is a plant which does not appear to finda 
congenial soil in that part of the torrid zone. Ther 
can be no doubt but Spain has lost the sceptre of he: 
dominion in 8, America. But whether the South Ame- 
ricans will succeed in establishing free and stable gov- 
ernments on correct republican principles is somewhat 
problematical, 

With regard to our own “ happy land,” we hav: 
every blessing bestowed which can lead us to be grate- 
ful te the Source of all benefits. Notwithstanding 
some unfavorable appearances, in consequence of carly 
drought, the fruits of the earth were, perhaps, never 
more abundant. The rancor of political animosity 
seems to be nearly annihilated, The mists of party 
can now neither magnify nor conceal the merits or de- 
merits of candidates for office, and he who deserves 
best of his country, in general way, has the fairest 
prospect of succeeding to its honors and emoluments. 

After these brief sketches of “things in general,” 
this passing peep at the great Babel, called The World, 
we hope to be indulged in a word or two relating to 
our own concerns. It is now about five months sinc* 
we commenced the publication of the New England 
Farmer. Our subscribers are not so many as we wish, 
nor so few as we have feared. We have had less 2: 
sistance from correspondents than our hopes had le¢ 
us to anticipate ; but we have received some valuable 
communications, and take it for granted that there are 
others in the germe, which will, in dae season, be de- 
veloped. . 
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“We should not only be gratified, but the public good | 
would be promoted as well as individuals benefited, | 
if a larger proportion of our cultivators would subscribe | 
and pay for the New England Farmer. This we can} 
make evident by a very little reasoning on the subject. 
it was well observed by Lord Bacon that ‘* knowledge 
is power.” To this it may be added that agricultural 
knowledge is cash to a farmer—money in hand, and 
money at interest. It teaches how to work to the best 
advantage; and he who “ works it right,” is on the 
highway to fortune. The New England Farmer is a 
repository of that kind of knowledge which is wealth 
to the husbandman. We say nothing of our own writ- 
ings, and at present will not boast of any communica- 
tions which we have received or may receive from our 
worthy and intelligent correspondents. But the ex- 
tracts and abridgments from the werks of Sir John 
Sinclair, Sir Humphrey Davy, the various Dictionaries 
of Arts, works upon Farriery, Transactions of the dif- 
ferent Agricultural Societies, both foreign and domes- 
tic, quotations from the American Farmer and the 
Plough Boy, and various otler agricultural books and 
papers, cannot fail to prove profitable to every farmer 
who can think as well as read, and has judgment 
enough to make a proper use of the knowledge which 
is placed before hin. 

TRANSPLANTED SCIENCE AND ENGRAFTED 
LITERATURE, 


Certain of our brethren of the type and quill, who 
manage those learned hebdomadal publications ycleped 
Advocates, Intelligencers, Heralds, Messengers, Patri- 
ots, Gazettes, Journals, &c. &c. &c. have, of late, been 
very assiduous in decorating their literary parterres, 
erudite potatoe patches, and scientific pumpkin-yards 
with articles taken from the nursery and seed plot of 
the New England Farmer. Although we are not only 
entirely willing, but truly solicitous that the public 
should reap an abundant harvest from our humble la- 
bors, yet it would be no more than common civility (to 
say nothing about common honesty) would seem to re- 
quire, for our co-adjutors to just intimate the source 
from whence they generally derive their agricultural 
articles. But, mstead ef this, many of the gentlemen 
to whom we allude, have, since we began our estab- 
lishment, opened petty offices in one corner of their 
newspapers, for the disposal of agricultural and eco- 
nomical intelligence, and taken almost their whole 
stock in trade (save their brass) from our premises, not 
only without licence, but without acknowledgment! 
Some of these Georgical geniuses, by thus engrafting 
foreign scions on their own stumps, contrive to pass for 
scientific agriculturists, when in fact they hardly know 
a parsnip from a pumpkin, or a hoe from a hay-cart. 
They are, however, perfectly welcome to any or all our 
articles, provided they will be so good as to prefix or 
attach the words Vew England Farmer to such of our 
goods and chattels as they may from time to time con- 
descend to exhibit in their columns. Indeed, the more 
general publicity they give to our productions, with 
the abovementioned condition, the better we shall be 
pleased, and, perhaps, the more their readers will be 
benefited. 

We do not intend to say any thing against gentlemen 
editors taking the liberty to select our selections, with- 
out intimating the source from whence they derived 
them. True it is that we have toijed through the mas- 
sive matter of foreign journals, cyclopedias, and other 
repositories of science, and employed ourselves in col- 
lating, condensing and compacting such passages as we 
have thought might be proper for our publication, and 
beneficial to the public, till our very spectacles waxed 


| becoming dry as an anatomical pre paration. True it | 
is that after we have impressed on our columns these 
| fruits of our researches, with a faint hope that some- 
| body might appreciate our exertions, the same matter | 
has been shortly after presented to us in some country 
paper, with every common indication of its being the 
result of the sapience of the Solomon who conducts it! 
These things, however, as we said before, we shall say 
nothiag about. But when we have written an article 
which is as original as any thing can be, if composed | 
of the letters of the alphabet, (which we do not pretend 
to have invented) with a great deal of that kind of toil 
which exhausts the mind without invigorating the body, 
and attenuates the thread of life till little or nothing is 
left for the destinies to snap with their scissors—when 
we have done this, to have the fruits of our labor come 
staring at us in a village paper as the production of 
some journalist, who 

‘“* Pretends to be a sage philosopher, 

But ne’er read Alexander Ross over ;” 

and who, by the courtesy of the public, and the indul- 
gence of a free goverument, is suffered to soil white 
paper and blacken every thing about him with prin- 
ter’s ink ;—this might in Job or Griswold stir mood,” 
and provoke to active indignation any one not as tame 


as an over-worked ox that lies down in the furrow. 
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FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

Nothing of great general consequence appears to be 
on the carpet in our National Legislature. A motion 
for fortifying Thompson’s Island, off Florida, has been 
adopted. Mr. Wright has offered a resolution for an in- 
quiry into the expedieney of arming all the militia with 
rifles, excepting those residing in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. A bill has been before the House, and is com- 
mitted, for incorporating an U. 8. Naval Fraternal As- 
sociation. A memorial of William Thornton and 137 
other citizens of the District of Columbia, has been 
presented by Mr. Dwight, praying Congress to appro- 
priate two or three millions, in provisions, or whatever 
may be necessary to the Greeks; which has been or- 
dered to lie on the table. Bills have passed the House 
to regulate the collecting of duties on goods imported 
from Canada, and for making perpetual the laws for the 
punishment of piracy. 

















|arms ; and again have th € gentry whee were notable to 
remove to towns or to the capital, called upon: the 
Government for assistance. But wh: at can the gov- 
ernment do moye than it has done ?” 

We learn from the National Intelligencer, that Coin. 
Porter arrived at Baltimore on the evening of the 24th 


inst. and almost before he was known to have becn in 
the city, bought, and sent off to Norfolk, under the 
command of Lieut. Newell, a whole squadron of cight 


vessels, intended for service against the 
Commodore has proceeded to the North, 
steam-boat to form part of the expedition. 

The National Intelligencer informs that Mr. Rich, 
Consul of the United States at Valencia, has obtained 
possession of ihe original manuscript of Columbus? ac- 
count of his first voyage to America. Mr. Rich re 
not far from the port from which the illustrious naviga- 
tor took his departure, on his first voyage of discovery. 
The manuscript, it is said, will be translated and pub- 
lished in the Spanish and English languages, and the 
original deposited in the capitol of the United States, 
at Washington. 

Precepts have been issued, appointing the first Mon- 
day of March, for the second trial to elect Representa- 
tives to Congress, in the two Worcester District 
Essex South District. 

A philanthropic quaker, whose name is Allen, is a! 
Verona, urging the cause of the enslaved Africans. He 
regularly appears before the sovereigns with his hat on 
and they regularly admit him in the character of a 
privileged friend. 

The Grand Jury of the City of New York have pre- 
sented to the attention of the Court of General Session 
of the Peace, the Yellow Fever, and recommended that 
measures should be taken for the prevention of it. 

It has been estimated in South Carolina, to take on 
an ayerage 35 dollars per annum, to support a plan- 
tation slave ; and that the average value of a slave is 
$500, 

In the village of Rochester, on Genesee River, N. Y 
the first house was built in 1812. ‘The village now 
contains 2000 inhabitants, has forty merchants’ stores, 
six houses of public worship, a stone court-house, two 
factories, two printing offices, a paper mill, three Iron 
founderies, six flour mills, six saw mills, an oil mill, two 
gun factories, a nail factory, two distilleries, and three 
tannerics. 

A Huntsville, (Alabama) paper states that the quan- 
tity of Cotton grown, cleaned, and packed for market, 
in the county of Madison, in the state of Alabama, wae. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
assembled on the Ist inst. and immediately proceeded 
to business. The Governor's Message was received at 
12 o’clock, and is an official document of too much merit 
for us to attempt to abridge or analyze it. The last 
paragraph announces the determination of His Excellen- 
cy to decline being considered a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to the office of chief magistrate. 

A late arrival at New York has brought London dates 
to the 6th of November. They contain a report that a 
battle has been fought on the frontiers of Spain in which 
the royalists had proved victorious, and the Constitu- 
tional Brigadier-General Torrigo, was mortally wound- | 
ed. Letters from Paris, however, pronounce the fore- 
going to be mere rumours. 

The Congress of Verona were sitting, without having 
hatched any thing of consequence. 

Paris papers assert that Greek deputies were on the 
way to Verona, and that Alexander, and all his minis- 
ters were decidedly in favor of a war with Turkey ; but 
are opposed by other powers. 

The late account of Morales having gained a victory 
over the Colombian army is incorrect. On the con- 
trary, Capt. Mason, lately arrived at Baltimore, gives 
information of two battles having been fought on the 
22d and 24th of November, in which the Colombian 
forces proved victorious. The royal troops, in conse- 
quence, were obliged to evacuate Maracaibo on the 
26th, and that place was taken possession of the same 
day by Gen. Montilla. 


A system of outrage appearsto be the order of the 
day inIreland. An Irish paper states, that ‘+ the infat- 





dim with fatigue, and 


our brains seemed in danger of} uated and desperate peasantry are again collecting 





in the year 1821, upwards of six millions of pounds, 
| amounting at the then market price of 12 1-2 cents per 
pound, to $753,333, This year’s crop, if equally abund- 
ant, will bring, at the present price of 8 cents per pound 
$482,133. ‘The population of that county, by the last 
census, taken late in 1821, was 17,481. The product 
for exportation, in 1821, was therefore within a fraction 
of forty-five dollars per soul, or, on a fair estimate, one 
hundred dollars for each working hand. ‘The same 
rate would give to the Union a produce, beyond the 
consumption, of more than four hundred millions of dol- 
| lars. 

There are in a pond near Faversham, three trout, so 
| domesticated, as tocome at the call of the ~person who 
feeds them, and actually leap from their native element 
to eat out of the hand of their feeder. 

At the Iron works of Truman Hart, Fsq. in Pulte- 
neyville, Ontario county, N. Y. there were manufactur- 
ed in five days, at two fires, forty-seven hundred weight 
of wrought iron of various kinds. 

Major William Howard, raised this season, on his 
farm in Kings’ County, (L. I.) a turnip, weighing 7 ibe. 
12 ounces, and measuring near thirty inches in circum- 
ference. 

Three beautiful varieties of Tourmaline were deposit 
ed in the Cabinet of the Mineralogical Society in this 
town, last week, by Mr. Flijah L. Hamlin, of Paris, one 
of green, one of red, one of white, all taken from their 
native localities in that town. Also, a fine specimen 
Emerald, of the subspecies Beryl, found in the same 
town.—Port!and Argus. 

James Pleasants, a member of the United States’ 
Senate, is elected Governor of Virginia. The late pre- 
sident Madison was put in nomination, but declined 
being voted for, 
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ON GOVERNING THE PASSIONS, 


BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 


‘¢ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city.” SoLomon. 

The man who rules with absolute control 

‘The angry passions, which deform the soul, 

A more important victory can boast 

‘Than he whose might has overcome a host. 


The soul is sicken’d and the heart is pain’d 

‘To trace the course of anger unrestrain’d, 
Blasting the pleasures of domestic life 

With bitter brawls, and scenes of savage strife. 


The wretched wight, who yields to anger’s power, 
Has no security a single hour ; 

His life may soon be forfeited for guilt 

Of guiltless blood, in furious transport spilt. 


Behold how bright the warrior’s wreath appears, 
Planted in carnage, fertiliz’d with tears! 

And trace his trophies of heroic ire 

Through seas of blood, and pyramids of fire! 


Behold the conqueror, who won the world, 
By ruthless rage from glory’s zenith hurl’d 
Tost like a feather on the mountain wave, 
Lord of the globe, but passion’s paltry slave !* 


Then he who rules with absolute control 
The angry passions, which deform the soul, 
A more important victory can boast 

Than if his might had overcome a host; 


*Alexander the Great, in a fit of anger, slew his fos- 
ter brother Clytus, for which flagitious act he was 
struck with such remorse, that he attempted to starve 
himself. 





ee ieee ES LEE TENE DE TIT 
From the Boston Patriot. 








HORSE SHOEING. 

I have heretofore suffered much trouble and 
some danger, when riding on horse back in the 
winter time, from the horse having his feet 
loaded with balls of ice and snow ; and I consid- 
er that horses driven in the stages often under- 





go a double share of fatigue and labor from this 


circumstance. I have for several years been, 
endeavoring to devise some method to prevent! 
or remedy this inconvenience ; but without ef-| 


fect, until the year past; | directed my black- 
smith to try the experiment of a shoe upon a 
different construction, and which I found to suc- 
ceed so completely, that | wish to communicate 
it through your paper for the benefit of the 
public. 

The smith in forming the plate for his shoe, 
should draw it wider in the middle and narrow- 
er at the end than for a common shoe: After 
the shoe is turned, let the inside of it be peened 
out, so as to leave it in the form of a heater, viz. 
narrow at the toe, and wide at the heel: In 
which case the snow, instead of being confined 
by a circular shoe and forming a ball in the hol- 
low of the foot, is continually working out and 
discharging itself at the heel ; and the horse in- 
stead of treading upon a round ball of snow and 
ice, will tind and feel the benefit of his corks ! 

Printers who consider this improvement as 
worthy the attention of the public, will have the 
goodness to communicate it through their re- 
spective papers. 

Hampden, Me. Nov. 29th, 1822. 


From a late London paper. 


CURED FISH. 

Dr. Mac Culloch, of Edinburgh, has ascer- 
tained, that the antiseptic quality of Sugar is suf- 
ficient to preserve fish in the most excellent 
condition. He states that this substance is so 


active, that fish may be preserved in a dry state, | 


and perfectly fresh, by means of sugar alone, 
and even with a very small quantity of it. He 
has thus kept salmon, whiting, and cod, for an 
indefinite iength of time; and by this simple 
means fresh fish may be kept in that state some 
days, so as to be as good when boiled as when 
just caught. 

It is added, that “ if dried, and kept free from 
mouldiness, there seems to be no limit to their 
preservation ; and they are much better in this 
way than salted. The sugar gives no disagree- 
able taste. This process is particularly valua- 
ble in making what is called kippered salmon ; 
and the fish thus preserved are far superior in 
quality or flavor to those which are salted or 
smoked. If desired, as much salt may be used 
as to give the taste that may be required ; but 
this substance does not conduce to their preser- 
vation. Inthe preparation it is barely necessa- 
ry to open the fish, and to apply the sugar to 
the muscular part, placing it in an horizontal 
position for two or three days, that this sub- 
stance may penetrate. After this it may be dried ; 
and it is only necessary to wipe and ventilate it 
occasionally to prevent mouldiness. A. table 
spoonful of brown sugar is sufficient, in this 
manner, fora salmon of five or six pounds weight ; 
and if salt be desired, a tea spoonful or more 
may be added. Saltpetre may be used instead, 
in the same proportion, if it be desired to make 
the kipper hard.” 





From the National Gazette. 

In “ the General Views” contained in the 
Appendix to Mr. 8. E. Morse’s “ New System 
of Geography,” the following, among other in- 
teresting results, are stated in connection with 
the Tables of the Population of the United 
States. 

In 1790, the States West of the Alleghany 
mountains contained scarcely one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants—in 1820, those states, including 
Alabama and Mississippi, contained more than 
two millions of inhabitants. 

The population of the United States has in- 
creased 32.9 per cent. between 1810 and 1820. 
At this rate it will double in about twenty-tive 
years. 

Taking the whole of the United States to- 
gether,the Whites increase faster than the Blacks. 
During the last thirty years, the proportion has 
been as 147 to 133. But during the same pe- 
riod, in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, the Blacks have increased much faster 
than the Whites ; in South Carolina, during the 
last ten years, more than three times as fast, 

In the new States, the number of females is 
much less, in proportion, than in the old states. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact that 
the emigrants to newly settled lands, are gener- 
ally young men, many of whom are without 
families. Hence the chances for marriage for 
females, are greater in the new than in the old 
states. In the latter, the number of females not 
married, is much larger in proportion than in 
the former. 














Of the white population of the United States. 
it appears that 12.17 per cent. are upwards oj 
45 years old, while, of the Black, the propor- 
tion is only 10.40 per cent. In the States south 
of Pennsylvania and the river Ohio, including 
Missouri and Louisiana, only 11.23 per cent. of 
os White population are more than 45 years 
old. 

It appears that 2,065,499 persons in the United 
States, or more than one-fifth of the whole pop. 
ulation, are engaged in agriculture ; childrey, 
and females generally not being included in this 
calculation. Only 421.644 persons, or 3.80 per 
cent. of the whole population, are engaged in 
commerce and manufactures, including not mere- 
ly manufacturers in the common sense of the 
term, but mechanics and artificers of every kind 

In all our great cities, the females are more 
numerous than the males. The average of all 
the cities gives nearly 109 females to 100 males, 
while that of the whole United States gives but 
97 females for 100 males. 

ln the six principal cities of the United States, 
the proportion of females between 16 and 45 is 
very large, being on an average about 24 per 
cent. of the population, while in the country at 
large, itis only 19.30 per cent. At the same 
time, the proportion of children under 10 years 
of age, is very small, being on an average les 
than 28 per cent., while the average of the 
whole United States gives 33.29 per cent. From 
this it appears that the causes which operate to 
retard the increase of population, exist to a 
much greater extent in our cities than elsewhere. 
Itis a singular fact, that in every one of the 
abovementioned cities, the females under 16 
years of age are more numerous than the males, 
while in every State of the Union, the fact is the 
reverse ; and in the new States especially, the 
excess of males among the children is very great. 

It appears that in the newly settled States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, taken collectively, there are, among the 
children under ten years of age, 76,087 boys and 
70,038 girls ; that is, for every 100 boys there 
are only 92 girls ; while in the old States o: 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and the District of Columbia, there 
are 158,113 boys and 153,384 girls ; that is, for 
every 100 boys there are 97 girls ; it appears 
also, that in our six larger cities, taken collec- 
tively, there are, under 10 years of age, 38,310 
boys, and 38,223 girls ; that is, for every 100 
boys there are nearly 100 girls. This seems to 
indicate, that the state of society which is most 
favorable to the increase of population, is pe- 
culiarly favorable to the increase of males ; or 
perhaps, to be more particular, that the propor- 
tion of males among the offspring of early mar- 
riages is unusually great. 





A gentleman riding through the town of —— 
one day met an awkward fellow, leading a hog, 
whom he accosted in the following manner: 
* How odd it leoks to see one hog lead another,” 
“ Yes, replied the chap, “but not so odd as it 
does to see a hog ride on horseback.” 


Mrs. Garrick’s letter of remonstrance agains! 


Kean’s Abel » was brief. “ Dear Sir, 
you don’t know how to play bel Drugger.”— 
His reply deserves also to be recorded, and 


placed to the credit of his gallantry. “ Dear 
Madam, I know it.” 


